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THE CHARACTER OF INDIAN ART 


By ADRIs BANERJI. 


I 


NVHE functions of art are manifold. One of which is to give 
aesthetic pleasure. But unfortunately the term aesthetics does 
not lend itself to any easy definition. Human life is not all work. It 
has another side—recreation. To keep alive his best qualities and 
yefill his worn-out faculties, man needs leisure. In ancient days this 
need of enjoyment during leisure hours produced games. In these 
games besides the players there were another party—the spectators. 
Twenty-two men actually take part in a soccer match, but what of the 
thousands of men that sit on the enclosing stands ? What pleasure do 
they derive ? It is the pleasure of the spectacle. But, aesthetic 
pleasure is very different from the insane frenzy with which a Calcutta 
crowd is in habit of witnessing a football match. Because aesthetics 
is characterized by a certain degree of moderation and calmness, It is 
the pleasure our mind derives from pure contemplation of an artistic 
production. It is the pleasure of enjoyment that takes no account of 
practical value and significance. 

The necessity of art is undoubted, the pleasure it procures may 
minister to knowledge. The iniellect is enriched and the heart 
strengthened. Thus one function of art is purely psychological, to 
transcend the human faculties toa higher plane, to understanding, 
imagination and sensibility. 


II 


INFLUENCES ON ART. 
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‘True art is one, but its forms are many. In the stillness of night 


when a late passer-by, on going home, plays on his humble bamboo 
flute, the melody vibrating through the quiet and peace of the night 
touches a different chord in every human heart. To some one it sounds 
full of joy and hope, of glories to come ; to others, fatigued with the 
journey of life, with hopes unfulfilled and shattered dreams it rouses 
memories of days gone by. The time is the same, the flute same, the 
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tune same, the player same, yet what a difference ? There is one God 
but our forefathers thought that his various forms are to be found in 
the different phenomena of nature. In the swift driving storm that 
suddenly sweeps down upon the earth from nowhere, we can see him 
in his destructive mood. The moon with its silvery tendrils of cool 
light, the glowing sun with its burning rays, the clear and calm dawn 
that appears every day like a bashful maiden, are merely some of the 
multitudinous forms of one ultimate and universal being. Inthe same 
way the art of every nation may be taken to represent the different 
forms of a universal art. The art of a country like its inhabitants 
belong to the nature of the soil. The climate, the flora and fauna, the 
materials, the difference in landscapes, all singly and together go to 
clothe the artistic impulse of the people. It is wrong to pit art of one 
country against another, The tall fair-skinned Englishman with his 
well-tailored suit, is quite at home in his foggy island home, the 
stalwart, eagle-eyed Pathans with their baggy pyjamas and dazzling 
velvet waistcoats, are picturesque in the fastnesses of their native hills, 
the Bengali Babu with his soft fleshy body or lean physique suits well 
the fertility and adversity of Bengal, but, without their proper environ- 
ment they lose their original charm. The Englishman with his 
choleric face and impatient manners creates panic in the bazaar, the 
Pathan bereft of the company of his beloved rifle and the protection of 
his native hills turns a moneylender and the Bengali Babu infected 
with superiority complex and aversion for any sort of physical culture, 
has become @ standing joke amongst the more powerfully built 
northerners. 


Til 
ENVIRONMENT AND ART. 


The purpose of this contribution is to consider the character of 
ancient Indian art. But before we commence. this, as a general 
observation we may note, that Indian art as a whole, is known to us 
through archaéological discoveries. Another difficulty that lies in the 
way -of a proper and synthetic appreciation of Indian art is that vast 
areag are still lying unexplored. During the past decade or so con- 
siderable progress has been made, but much still remains to be done. 
Tn so far as it is possible to study architectural remains that are etill 
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from long forgotten ruins, the student and the scholar had to -study 
them by their exterior characteristics without any “literary records 
whatever to guide them in their task. 

In the early stages of Indological studies the scholars committed 
the initial mistake by applying western canons to an art that has never 
known them. The ancient Indian art (by which is meant plastic art, 
architecture and painting) has. its own canons, measure and melody. 
There can be no question whether Egyptian, Greek, or Indian art is 
best, each in its own place is supreme. To properly understand the 
artistic productions of a people, their achievements and failure, it is 
necessary to understand the atmosphere, the natural geography, the 
contrasts in climate and conditions; the materials and necessities. 
India is a tropical country with a brilliant sunshine in plenty, but this 
unlike Egypt is considerably mellowed by the dampness of the climate. 
The barrenness of Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand and Rajaputana, offer 
the strongest contrasts to the verdure of the others. The monotony 
of the unlimited level plains is broken by high mountain ranges. 
While the solemn grandeur of the snow-clad Himalayas, stand in 
silent protest, against the buoyancy of the green foothills. 


IV 
CuiMaTE, MaTeRIALS AND AROHITECTURE. 


The primeval forests which were abundant in ancient times, 
supplied excellent wood for building purposes. “Ihe pink marble of 
Rajputana, the trap and granite of the Deccan, the red sandstone of 
Jaipur and yellow of Chunar, placed a wealth of material at the 
disposal of the architect. In western India the caves were produced 
‘in actual geological formation,’ ‘ the rathas of Mamallapuram were 
hewn out of amygdaloidal trap.” Elsewhere, in the low-lying plains 
of Bengal, in the valleys of the Indus, the alluvial soil was the only 
material available for building purposes, and this when dried in the 
sun or baked in kila became excellent bricks, which were extensively 
used in these districts. 

In every age and in every country the climate has ruled over the 
destiny of building styles. It is true that climate is not the sole 
origin of a style, there are certainly other factors, but it was climate 
which set men to think about protection against the vagaries of nature. 
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the Nile when dried in sun became as hard as stone. The Egyptians 
thus built houses of sun-dried bricks with flat roofs or open colonnaded 
first storey. When they began to use stone, they imitated their 
brick architecture. The seaboard of the Mediterranean had climate 
both temperate and brilliant but it was not free from rain like Egypt. 
Therefore we find that the Cretans laid their roof toa slight fall. A 
third instance in which the climate has influenced architecture is 
Mesopotamia. Here heat in the summer, rain and coll in the winter 
are extreme. Thin walls were useless in such conditions, thick walls 
were necessary to resist the heat and cold. Therefore, in Mesopotamia 
we find thick walls and square shape of buildings as in Egypt, but as 
neither timber nor stone were available, the mud brick constructions 
were carried overhead in the shape of the dome or the vault. 

In India the heat in the summer, the rainfall in the monsoon 
and cold in winter are extreme. Light too played a considerable part 
in the determination of the style. To counteract the heat and cold, 
thick, solid walls were built. The brilliancy of the sunshine led to 
the walls being built without great openings or windows, One 
doorway was sufficient to show the interior of the sanctum of the 
temple. One horseshoe-shaped window was enough to light up the 
interior of a chaitya hall. Like the ancient Egyptians and the 
Sumerians the Indians first began to build in reed or bamboo and mud. 
In order to meet the heavy rains of the monsoon they built their roofs 
with a tangental fall, so that the water will slide down, instead of 
percolating through the roofs. From the reed and bamboo the next 
step was wood, which was abundant in those days. The ancient 
Indian was a careful architect, and when he turned from wood to 
stone, he carefully copied the wooden originals, so that the transition 
from one material to another may easily be perceived. The method 
of construction of the railings around the Buddhist stupas at Bharhut, 
Sanchi and Bodh-Gaya, are absolutely wooden. The facades of the 
great chaitya caves of western India also confirm the above suggestion. 
The use of wood and stone also decided the style of early Indian 
architecture in another way. The absence of these two materials led 
the Sumerians to invent the arch and the dome at an early date, on 
the other hand, their abundance in India prevented the ancient Indians 
from making use of these two expedients in their buildings, till a very 
late date in their history. The strongly marked horizontal and 
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Indian architecture. In such surroundings of unlimited level plains 
and lofty mountains, the little marble temples of Greece, the slender 
Roman arches, and fluted columns with delicate foliage at the top, 
would have been absolutely unbecoming. The nature and environment 
demanded from the Indian mind a new kind of architecture, requiring 
originality, imagination and stability. He began to build curvilinear 
sikharas in imitation of his humble reed aud bamboo huts. His 
religion taught him that mukti cannot be obtained by remaining 
within the worldly pleasures, one must pray and practice austerities in 
the solitude of the jungles or mountains. He, therefore, carved wide 
chaitya halls and cells in the heart of the mountains, so that the pious 
may live and pray for the salvation of mankind. With what a great 
success he was able to transplant his ideas and sentiments in stone is 
borne out by the austere desolation of Bhaja, the secluded peace of 
Karle and lyric grandeur of Ajanta and Ellora. 

Light also played a considerable part in shaping the distinctive 
features of Indian architecture. We have already noticed that the 
brilliancy of the sunshine led to the building of the solid walls without 
great openings or windows. The result of this was that, both the walls 
and roofs of the temples could be used for ornamental decorations 
and due to strong light they could be observed to the minutest detail ; 
while the tropical jungle, with myriads of vegetable and animal life, 
gave enough materials for decorative motifs. The richness of 
decorative art was also due to Indian temperament, which has an 
inherent horror for empty spaces. Never was the sheer joy 
of living more beautifully painted, or carved in wood, stone or bone, 
as is done even now in India. In the foggy atmosphere of England, 
in sunny Spain, in Italy, or in the sparkling Mediterranean, these 
would have been a meaningless barbarity. But amidst the exuberant 
flora and fauna of India, they apply a colour of peculiar strength 
and charm to the monuments, 


Vv 
Prastic AND OTHER ARTS. 


The principles which were thus imposed upon the architecture 
of the country, holds good about its reliefs, sculptures in the round, 
paintings, etc. Amongst these massive walls and square pillars, 
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the nymphlike Venus or the sporting Apollo would have been. o 
sacrilege. They belong to the woodclad mountain slopes or marble 
‘peaks of Greece, a land of translucent atmosphere, they do not 
belong to the severe landscape of India. However serious or 
‘monstrous the- Indian art may seem to a foreign observer, the ancient 
Indiart was fully aware of his conditions, and he made his art. tally 
with his environment and temperament. Within these conditions, 
he found ample scope for the expression of his ideas, feelings and 
emotions, but he obeyed the conditions implicitly, and in this 
obedience or surrender to environmental demands lies his greatest 
achievement. 

V/The ancient Indian art first springs before our eyes in the 
chalcolithic age. But it is not the beginning. The variety of anti- 
quities of the Indus Valley Civilisation and their craftsmanship 
clearly indicate that the beginning of this art is probably to be sought 
in the forgotten ruins of palaeolithic and neolithic periods of our 
“culture. The majestic Brdhmani Bull, the ferocious rhinoceros, the 
cute monkeys and the humble buffalo with a feeling. of cheery 
“comradeship, prove that they were produced by men with centuries 
“of artistic traditions behind. The merit of the artists of the Indus 
Valley lies in their ability to portray an amazingly realistic and 
“picturesque impression of contemporary life. There is little order 
“in the composition in which all sorts of natural and mythical animals 
“and human beings are herded together at random without any thought 
‘of perspective or order. Nevertheless, they show a wonderful 
“ability at portraiture by faithful observation of nature, and sense of 
“rhythm and effect. The figures (both animal and human) are saturated 
“with vitality and dynamic energy. The animals are represented as 
* superior to human beings, and though powerfully modelled are in- 
‘ variably represented as inactive, This art does not end here, it 
persists down the ages. 

The next chapter of Indian art opens in the sth or the ‘Ath contury 

B.C. A gulf of several centuries separates the Indus art with its 
successor. During this period of darkness, a complete change in 
_ the cultural and ethnical character of the population had taken place. 
The deluge in the shape of the conquest of the country by a fair-haired 
and fair-skinned people swept away much of the older civilisation. 
' During the long pashan that separates the ehslconinie age from the 
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tion between the conqueror and the conquered must have been in 
progress ; but we can only assume this, there is no definite evidence. 
With the rising of the curtain, we find India a disorganised collection 
of peoples, divided into small states—republican and monarchical. 
The art of the historical period is not completely disassociated from 
its prebistoric predecessor. Attempts have been made to bridge the 
gulf and to find survival of motifs and plastic traditions. But it has 
to be admitted, that the evidence is too meagre to warrant any definite 
hypothesis. ‘ 

In the beginning art was merely a language, @ means of express- 
ing thought and sentiments, an instrument of communion between 
men. Artist the creator used his own life, his knowledge as his 
materials. Therefore to understand his products, we must turn . back 
on his literature, faith and social life. In the literature of the ancient 
Indians, from the eternal Vedas down to the later kdvyas of Bhava- 
bhiti, we meet with tender humanism and nature sympathies. . It: is 
these characteristics, an attempt to represent the various aspects and 
elements of nature sympathetically and realistically, that runs through 
the whole gamut of Indian art. When Ruskia wrote that Indians 
were never able to render nature faithfully, the glories of Bharhut, 
Sanchi and Ajanta must have been unknown. Moreover, ideals of 
people differ. In ancient Greece the perfect human anima] was 
considered as gifted with divine grace. Therefore the figure of .an 
athlete was considered the best model for the sculptor and the painter, 
On the other hand, the Indians had traditional horror for the anthro- 
pomorpbical representation of their gods. They knew that their 
gods were universal, eternal and infinite. Hindu philosophy and 
canons of art (of a later date), recognize the absurdity of attempting 
to give practical shape to the perfect divine form. The artists of 
the Buddhistic faith, which was started as a protest against the bloody 
rituals of later Vedic-Brahmanism, also recognised this implicitly. It 
was not until they came in contact with the Greeks, that they dared 
to carve figures of Gautama-Buddha in stone or stucco. 

When the ancient Indians reached this stage, the canons laid 
down that the artists should try to visualise the divine form by con- 
centration of his thoughts (yoga). He should rather depend on his 
spiritual force than on visible objects. Therefore we find that the 
ancient Indian sculptors and painters have tried to represent in a 
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En passant we may notice that the great art of India was wholly 
religious ; the purpose of the artists was neither self-expression nor 
realisation of an ideal type of beauty. He did not even choose his 
own problems, but like the Egyptians obeyed a hieratic canon. To 
him theme was all in all. But this does not mean that the artists 
were compelled to turn their eyes away from nature and created 
monsters. It would also be a great mistake to regard the art of India 
as immutable ; gradual changes and modifications, due to foreign 
conquest and peaceful mixture with alien races transformed it inces- 
santly. Another thing which strikes us most about the figures is a 
feeling of sublime repose. The majestic aloofness of Egypt, solidity 
and expressionless face of the Sumerian sculpture, and severity or 
sternness of Assyrian and Hittite art is totally absent here. In the 
serene posture of a Mahdyogi we find represented the Indian concep- 
tion of a superhuman being. The Yakshi climbing the tree at 
Bharhut, lions on the Asoka capitals are full of vigour and vitality 
yet over their whole frame a deft hand has spread a sense of calm 
repose and serene charm. ‘The caryatides at Sanchi are full of youth- 
ful charm but they lack the sensuousness that characterizes the Scythic 
art of Mathura. 

Without going into any further details, we may conclude by 
saying that as a true art, the Indian possessed in splendid perfection, 
the sense of strength, permanence, harmony with environment, serene 
and sublime charm, tempered with kindliness and sympathy. 


